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MAKING A COURSE OF STUDY 


Learning and teaching. Children are educated by the things 
they do; by reading books, solving problems in arithmetic, practicing 
exercises in handwriting, answering questions, writing themes, look- 
ing at pictures, listening to music, and so forth. The teacher’s task 
is to devise and select appropriate exercises for the children and then 
to stimulate and direct them in the doing of such exercises. The 
outcomes resulting from doing learning exercises we call habits, 
skills, ideals, knowledge, and attitudes. They function as controls of 
conduct. 


The function of the school. ‘he function of the school is to 
cooperate with other educative agencies in engendering those controls 
of conduct which will equip children for effective participation in 
the activities of adult life. It is not the purpose of this circular to 
present an exposition of the aim of education, but the point of view 
expressed in the preceding sentence is a fundamental prerequisite in 
the making of a course of study and should be clearly understood 
by those engaged in such work. The meaning of this general state- 
ment becomes more apparent when we analyze adult life in a way 
to show the various types of activities in which adults engage. It 1s 
also illuminating to consider the nature of the equipment which is 
needed for effective participation. 

The function of the course of study.” The teachers of a school 
system are engaged in a cooperative enterprise. They are assumed 


One of the best expositions of the aim of education from this point of view 
is given by: 

Bossrrt, Franxiin. How to Make a Curriculum. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1924. 292 p. 

In much of the general usage of the terms “curriculum” and “course of study” 
there is a lack of precise meaning. By some writers they appear to be used 
synonymously. Others make the course of study a division of the curriculum. 

In spite of inconsistencies there appears to be a reasonable uniformity in 
regard to one distinction. Curriculum is used as a name for a designation of a 
body of subject-matter, or the “ground to be covered.” This may be expressed 
in the form of an outline or a syllabus. Recently several curricula have been 
expressed in terms of objectives to be attained. The scope of the subject-matter 
may be small, as when we speak of a “curriculum in spelling” or a “curriculum 
in pronouns;” or large when we refer to the “curriculum of elementary education,” 
“the curriculum of the secondary school,” or “the curriculum in architectural 
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to be working together, striving to accomplish a common purpose, 


.. ae 


namely, the education of children. To each teacher is assigned — 


certain phases of this task. In order that a cooperative enterprise 
may be efficient, it is necessary that the workers be furnished with 
detailed specifications and directions concerning the task which each 
is to perform. One would not employ a contractor to erect a building 
without providing him with detailed architectural plans and specifica- 
tions. With these at hand the contractor may assign specific tasks to 
the various workers whom he employs and know that if each per- 
forms his task properly a satisfactory building will be erected. 

A course of study consists of specifications and directions 
relating to educating children. When a teacher is provided with a 
carefully prepared course of study, she has a detailed statement of 
the specific tasks assigned to her and the directions for the per- 
formance of these tasks. Thus she is able to undertake her year’s 
-work, confident that if she complies with the specifications, she will 
be cooperating with the other teachers in a consistent and unified 
effort to educate the children of the community. Without a course 
of study a teacher works more or less in the dark. Although, in- 
dividually the teachers of a school system may be capable, indus- 
trious, and conscientious in their work, they will not, except by 
accident, coordinate their efforts in the best way unless they are pro- 
vided with a good course of study. 


General outline of a course of study for a city school system. 
A course of study for a city school system should include the 
following sections: 


I. Introduction. This should include a brief consideration 
of such topics as the general purpose of education, the learning 
process, the teaching process, the textbook as an instrument of in- 


engineering.” In all of these cases the purpose is to designate the boundaries of a 
body of subject-matter which may be either large or small. 

“Course of study” is the name given to the specifications and directions 
relating to a given field of instruction. These specifications and directions include 
in addition to the objectives to be attained (implied in “ground to be covered”) 
directions and suggestions relating to what the teacher should do in getting his 
students to achieve these objectives. 

The course of study may deal with a small body of subject-matter: for 
example, the “course of study for the first half of the fourth grade in arithmetic.” 
On the other hand, it might refer to the work covering a period of several years, 
as the “course of study in arithmetic, Grades I to VIII’ The term is even used 


when several subjects are included, as the “course of study for the elementary 
school.” 
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struction, the function of a course of study, written examina- 
tions, the system of grading, and so forth. A statement of the 
general plan of the course of study may be included. 


II. Program of studies. This section should contain state- 
ments of the subjects to be studied in each grade, the number 
of minutes per week to be allotted each subject, and the rules 
governing electives (where elective subjects are provided). 

III. Subject specifications and directions to the teacher. 
These should be given separately for each instructional unit of 
each subject® and should include the following items: 


1. Specifications: A detailed statement of objectives, 
namely, what the pupils are to learn. This section may also 
include an outline of the instructional unit. 


2. Directions relative to instruction.* 
a. Learning exercises. 
b. Methods of securing motive and of guiding pupils in 
learning activities. 

The organization of the printed course of study depends some- 
what upon the form in which it is issued. When it is published as a 
single volume, Sections I and II should form the first two chapters. 
The treatment of “subject specifications and directions to the 
teacher” may be grouped by grades or by subjects. The latter plan 
is probably preferable. Some school systems have issued the course 
of study in monograph form. When this plan is followed Sections 
I and II should form a separate monograph. 

As implied in the discussion of the “function of the course of 
study,” Section III, “subject specifications and directions to the 
teacher,” is most important and the items listed under it are con- 
sidered at some length in the following pages. 

1. Detailed objectives which pupils are to attain. The objec- 
tives should be stated in terms of pupil achievements. The teacher’s 
objective is to get her pupils to attain the goals set for them. A state- 


%Tnstructional unit” is used here to indicate the work in one subject for one 
year, or for a half year, in case the system is organized on a semester plan. In 
other words, the “instructional unit” is the unit recognized in making promotions 
or in counting credit. 

‘It may be urged that this division is superfluous at least for teachers who have 
had “Methods courses” as a part of their training. If all teachers had received 
“ideal” professional training this might be true, but under present conditions some 
“directions relative to instruction” are highly important. 
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ment of the pages of the textbook to be covered or an outline of the 
instructional unit implies certain pupil objectives but a serious criti- 
cism of this manner of stating objectives is obvious. Covering so 
many pages of a text or studying the topics specified in an outline is 
merely a means to the end, the attainment of “abilities to do” such 
as habits, knowledge of principles, ideals, and so forth. 

All objectives should be stated in terms of “ability to do,” that 
is, in terms of specific controls of conduct which the pupils are to 
acquire. The development of standardized educational tests has 
made it possible to specify the degrees of certain abilities which 
pupils are expected to attain in the several grades. For example, in 
eighth-grade handwriting an objective of a rate of ninety letters per 
minute with a quality of seventy on the Ayres Handwriting Scale 
may be specified. Similar standards are available for many abilities 
in arithmetic, reading, and spelling. In the case of other school 
subjects, very much progress has been made in determining the 
detailed abilities to be acquired and the degree of each to be attained 
in the several grades. However, for certain aspects of algebra, 
English composition, grammar, foreign language, commercial 
subjects, history, and physical sciences, available standardized tests 
do furnish some information which the maker of a course of study 
for these subjects will find helpful in formulating objectives. 

In the case of those divisions of school work for which 
standardized educational tests do not provide definite objectives, the 
maker of a course of study should attempt to specify the objective to 
be attained in as exact terms as possible. Definiteness may be 
secured in two ways: first, by analyzing general objectives or aims 
into specific abilities to be acquired; and second, by specifying the 
degree of attainment in each ability to be achieved at the end of 
each school year, or at other appropriate intervals. 

The use of such general terms as “thoroughly,” “mastery,” 
“fully,” and so forth should be avoided. Even statements such as 
“to continue the development of their vocabularies” or “to drill the 
pupils in good speech habits,” are so general and hence so indefinite 
that they probably mean little to a teacher. 

2. Directions relative to instruction: a. Learning exercises. 
Children are educated only by doing learning exercises. Hence the 
teacher’s first responsibility is to devise or select appropriate exercises 
for her pupils to do. Arithmetic texts are primarily compilations of 
learning exercises, but the teacher of this subject finds it necessary 
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to formulate questions and even to plan additional problems. In 
reading, geography, history, literature, physics, and chemistry the 
_number of learning exercises provided by the author of the text is 
relatively small; and the teacher must therefore assume the responsi- 
bility for devising most of the exercises that she assigns. 

The motivation of school work and the guidance of pupils in 
their learning activities are generally recognized as very potent 
factors of the educative process, but the scope and character of the 
learning exercises assigned by the teacher contribute perhaps even 
more to the success of teaching. When we analyze many of the 
criticisms of teaching, we find the basic fault to be that the teacher 
failed to assign appropriate learning exercises. For example, an 
observer finds children reading aloud from the textbook in class; the 
questions asked call for memorized statements; games are played 
which have little or no educative value; children are listening 
passively to the teacher, and so forth. In each of these instances 
the fault of the teacher is her failure to assign an appropriate learn- 
ing exercise. 

It is highly important that the course of study include both a 
consideration of the types of learning exercises which are appropriate 
in a given subject and suggestions to the teacher relative to devising 
such exercises. Unfortunately, it is a phase that is frequently 
overlooked. Many of our present courses of study contain little or 
no reference to the learning exercises which the teacher should 
assign. It is, of course, not possible to give teachers detailed direc- 
tions in regard to the particular questions and other learning exer- 
cises which they should assign; but a valuable service can be 
rendered by illustrating the types of exercises which should be used 
in a particular subject and by giving general directions concerning 
their formulation. This service, which constitutes one type of super- 
vision, is particularly valuable to inexperienced teachers. 

b. Methods of securing motive and of guiding pupils in learn- 
ing activities. A course of study should not be made a treatise on 
methods of teaching but practical suggestions relative to teaching 
techniques will be helpful to most teachers. In addition the course 
of study should contain references to authoritative sources which 
teachers may consult if they feel the need for more assistance in this 
phase of their work. Much of the motivation of school work is accom- 
plished through the assignment of learning exercises. Hence, the 
technique of making assignments should be treated. After an assign- 
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ment is made, guidance of pupils in their learning activities involves 
four types of technique: 

1. General directions for study. 

2. Evaluation of pupils’ performances. This includes calling 
attention to errors and undesirable procedures employed by the 
pupil. This technique frequently is called “diagnosis.” 

3. Assignment of supplementary learning exercises. ‘These 
include questions, explanations, and illustrations by the teacher,’ 
and references to the text or other sources of information. 
Remedial instruction is frequently used as a name for this 
technique. 

4. Direct assistance by the teacher or another pupil. 


Adaptation of objectives and instruction to individual differ- 
ences in pupils. In the treatment of both objectives and instruction 
there should be some consideration of the differences in the capacities 
of children belonging to the same grade. Some provision for these 
individual differences may be made through the general organiza- 
tion of the school, but additional adjustments must be made by the 
teacher. The course of study should indicate how the teacher is ex- 
pected to adjust the objectives to pupils who differ from the average 
in ability and should give suggestions in regard to adaptations of 
methods of teaching. 

Scientific curriculum construction. Under the title of curriculum 
construction a large amount of effort is being devoted to ascertaining 
what American children should be asked to learn in school. Some 
workers are expressing their results in the form of “objectives.” The 
most notable list of objectives is that compiled by Bobbitt® and 
originally published as a monograph on curriculum construction in 
Los Angeles. These objectives, which are for the field of secondary 
education, are expressed in terms of abilities to be acquired by 
pupils. Other studies labeled as attempts to determine “minimum 
essentials” have culminated in lists of specific facts or other items, 
which should be included in the minimum achievements of school 
children. Ayres’ determination of the 1000 most commonly used 


words of the English language is representative of a number of 
studies of this type. 


“In the case of an explanation or illustration, the learning exercise set for the 
pupil is listening to the teacher talk. 


*Bosgitr, Franxiin. How to Make a Curriculum. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1924. 292 p. 
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The need for such basic studies is obvious. In spite of the fact 
that in many ways our schools are conservative, since 1890 a large 
number of additions to the public-school curriculum have been made 
in response to public demand. Among the new subjects introduced 
into the elementary school are elementary science, health work or 
hygiene, thrift, agriculture, school gardening, manual training, cook- 
ing, sewing, modern language, shop work, and physical training. 
Many topics also have been added to the older studies, particularly 
history, geography and literature. At the same time relatively few 
eliminations have been made. The net result is that the curriculum 
of both the elementary and of the high school is now greatly con- 
gested. The amount of subject-matter’ is too great to be handled 
effectively within the time available. 

Our educational aim has been stated in general terms, and as 
cur schools have been asked to assume increased responsibilities, the 


additions to the curriculum, at least in the details, have not always 


been consistent with that aim. Furthermore, the requirements of 
adult life have changed, and subject-matter that at one time possessed 
direct value in the education of children has become obsolete or at 
least is relatively low in the scale of value when compared with 
more recent additions to the curriculum. In view of the present con- 
gested curriculum and the ever-present pressure to include new 
subject-matter, it is highly imperative that we have a detailed 
evaluation of the present content of our curriculum and of proposed 
additions. Furthermore, this evaluation should be made on as objec- 
tive a basis as possible. For this reason scientific curriculum studies 
render a valuable service to our schools. 

Relation of scientific curriculum construction to the making of 
a course of study. Logically scientific curriculum studies should pre- 
cede the making of the course of study since they furnish the 
objectives which constitute a fundamental phase of a course of study. 
However, scientific curriculum construction is a slow process. So 
far, we have only fragmentary studies in this field, and many do 
not appear to be highly reliable. Furthermore, changed economic 
and social conditions constantly create new curriculum problems, 
and for this reason we shall never be able to finish the task of con- 
structing our curriculum on a scientific basis. 

In the meantime, our schools are in operation and there is need 


*Subject-matter may be considered as descriptions of experiences and controls 
of conduct. Most of these descriptions are recorded in textbooks. 
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for the best course of study which can be made at the present time. 
Those in charge of our schools cannot afford to wait even until the 
scientific studies now in progress are completed. Neither can they 
engage in extended investigations preliminary to the making of a 
course of study. Their problem is to provide the best working 
specifications they can for the next year. Consequently the maker of 
a course of study should approach his task with a practical attitude. 

The maker of a course of study should not expect much direct 
and immediate assistance from scientific studies in curriculum con- 
struction. Although he should acquaint himself with available 
reports and seek to acquire the point of view which they represent, 
the accomplishment of his task depends more upon his efforts in 
other directions. A teacher’s real objectives are reflected in the 
learning exercises that he sets for his pupils and in his direction of 
their learning activities. Thus a list of objectives in a course of 
study has little significance unless the learning exercises and the 
methods of instruction are compatible with them. For this reason 
the merit of a course of study is probably determined more by the 
treatment of learning exercises and of methods of teaching than by 
the formal statement of objectives. 


Adaptation of objectives to a particular community. Observa- 
tion of communities reveals obvious differences in adult activities. In 
one a large percent of the adults are engaged in mining; in another, 
manufacturing; in another, agriculture; and so forth. In large cities 
there are marked differences in the adult activities that are prom- 
inent in various sections of the city. Since our general objective in 
educating children is to prepare them for effective participation in 
the activities of adult life, it has been asserted that the course of 
study should be adapted to the needs of the particular community 
tor which it is prepared. Usually this assertion has been interpreted 
to mean that, in the list of specific objectives, preparation for the 
particular vocational activities of the community should be given a 
prominent place. 

This point of view is attractive, but the maker of a course of 
study must avoid carrying its application too far. With the exception 
of vocational activities, the demands of adult life do not vary greatly 
from community to community. All speak and read the English 
language. Adult activities relating to health, recreation, civic re- 
sponsibilities, home life, and religion are characterized by uniformity 
rather than by variability. Particular communities are but divisions 
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of larger communities, the state and the nation. In the case of voca- 


) tional activities, we must remember that many children will not con- 


tinue to live in the community in which they received their school- 
ing. Furthermore, those who continue to reside in the same commun- 
ity may change their vocational activities from time to time, Thus, 
as far as the elementary school is concerned, especially the first six 
grades, there is little justification for attempting to formulate objec- 
tives that are adapted to a particular community. In the case of the 
high school, some adaptation may be made in those subjects that are 
designed to prepare in part for vocational activities. However, a 
careful and unprejudiced inquiry into the needs for training will 
reveal much less demand for the adaptation of objectives to the 
local community than some enthusiasts have advocated. 


Adaptation of learning exercises to the local community. We 
should distinguish between “adaptation of objectives” and “adapta- 
tion of learning exercises.” Although this distinction is not usually 
made, it is an important one. The adaptation of the course of study 
tc the community for which it is prepared, affects the section devoted 
to learning exercises much more than that devoted to the objectives. 
A foundation of perceptual experience is a prerequisite for the learn- 
ing activities required in school and the resources of the commun- 
ity should be capitalized in providing this phase of education. Local 
activities such as the post office, grocery stores, banks, department 
stores, the city government, telephone system, manufacturing plants, 
and so forth may be visited and made the basis of study; but such 
assignments should be thought of as learning exercises to provide 
basic experiences. The teacher’s objectives extend beyond the mere 
acquiring of knowledge about the local activities. The experience 
which pupils acquire in such work should be utilized as a basis in 
extending their education so that they will be equipped for participa- 
tion in a broader range of adult activities. 

Making a course of study versus adopting one ready-made. 
Since we have minimized the adaptation of the course of study to 
particular communities, a question arises which may be stated as fol- 
lows: Assuming that a good course of study has been prepared for 
the school system of city “B,” is it wise for the superintendent in 
city “A” to adopt it ready-made with little or no change, or should 
he in cooperation with his teachers prepare a “new” course of study? 

Although there are now available a number of courses of study 
which possess considerable merit, none of them may be considered to 
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represent perfection. Hence, for the immediate future there is oppor- 
tunity for a school system to improve upon existing specifications 
and directions for the education of children. However, there is 
another and more important reason why each school system should 
prepare its own course of study. Statements of objectives and direc- 
tions with reference to learning exercises and methods of instruction 
will influence the work of the school only as they are understood and 
followed by the teachers. A group of teachers who engage in the 
making of a course of study will possess a clearer understanding of 
its content than is likely to be attained by the teachers of a school 
system which adopts a course of study ready-made. Furthermore, 
teachers are likely to be much more in sympathy with specifications 
and directions which they have had a part in formulating. For these 
reasons it is advisable for each school system to prepare its own 
course of study. 


The preparation of a course of study, a means of training 
teachers in service. In the education of children, we have empha- 
sized the necessity of a purpose as a prerequisite for effective study. 
Without a well-defined purpose, a learner’s activity will lack direc- 
tion and essential driving power. Much of the virtue of the “project 
method,” which is advocated by a number of educators, is due to a 
central purpose around which certain learning exercises are grouped. 

Teacher’s institutes, the study of reading-circle texts, teacher’s 
meetings, extension courses, and the like are generally recognized as 
being unsatisfactory means of improving teachers in service. One of 
the principal reasons for their failure is that in such activities 
teachers do not have a definite purpose which provides motive and 
focuses their efforts. In many cases they complain that the work 
is not practical. ‘The making of a course of study provides a definite 
purpose for all members of the instructional and supervisory staff. 
Even if the resulting course of study were not needed for efficient 
teaching, its construction would constitute a valuable project for the 
training of teachers. Many superintendents have testified that no 
other type of work has yielded as valuable results in the training of 
their teachers while in service. 

Revising the course of study. Courses of study made in the 
immediate future are not likely to approach perfection very closely. 
Hence, revision will be needed from time to time, and failure to do 
this will tend to prevent progress. On the other hand, revisions can 
be made too frequently. If the course of study is constantly in a 
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stage of change, respect for it is likely to be lacking. A course of 
study should be tried out for a year or two so that its imperfections 
may be known, and hasty and ill-advised changes should be avoided. 


How to make a course of study. The details of the plans for 
the making of a course of study will, of course, depend in part upon 
local conditions. There are, however, certain features of this pro- 
cedure which appear to be essential. In the first place, the superin- 
tendent should organize his corps of teachers into committees.8 The 
number of committees will be determined in part by the size of the 
teaching staff. There should be one group for the elementary 
school (Grades I to VI or Grades I to VIII), and a second group for 
the high school (Grades VII to XII or IX to XII). For each of 
these groups of committees, there should be a general committee 
composed of the chairmen of the several committees. The superin- 
tendent, or someone designated by him, should serve as the chair- 
man of the general committee for the elementary school. The high- 
school principal, or some other appropriate person, should serve as 
chairman of the second general committee. It is desirable that the 
chairman of each of these general committees be an ex officio member 
of the other. 

A suggestive layout of committees is given for a school system 
of from forty to seventy-five teachers. 


SUBJECT COMMITTEES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL’ 


Grades I-VI or I-VIII 
I. Arithmetic 
II. Reading 
III. English (language, grammar, and literature) 
IV. Geography and history 
V. Spelling and handwriting 
VI. Practical and fine arts (drawing, music, manual training, sew- 


ing, cooking, etc.) 


"In the case of a large school system it will not be desirable to assign all 
members of the teaching staff to a committee. However, all divisions of the 
school system should be adequately represented and except in very large systems 
all teachers should have some part in the work. 

*Health work, hygiene, and physical training are to be handled by the high- 
school committee. This committee, however, should have one or two representatives 


from Grades I to VI. 
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SUBJECT COMMITTEES FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Grades VII-XII or VIII-XII 


I. English, foreign languages, and reading 

II. Social studies including geography 
III. Mathematics and science 
IV. Practical and fine arts (manual training, home economics, com- 

mercial subjects, music, and so forth) 

V. Health, physical training, and extra-curricular activities 

(This committee, which will have charge of the course of study 

for the elementary school, should have one or two representa- 

tives from that division of the school system.) 

_ Adaptation of committee layout to a larger system. In a large 
school system, the subject committees designated above as being 
responsible for two or more subjects should be divided or explicit 
provisions made for sub-committees. In the case of a committee that 
is responsible for only one subject, such as reading or arithmetic, a 
division of labor may be desirable, but the superintendent should 
bear in mind that the larger the number of committees the more 
difficult it will be to secure a consistent point of view and a unified 
course of study. 

Method of appointing committees. ‘he superintendent should 
first select the chairmen of the several committees. In doing this he 
should bear in mind the need that a chairman possess the quality 
of leadership, and that he have an intimate acquaintance with the 
subject or subjects with which the committee is to deal. After the 
chairmen have been selected, it is wise for the superintendent to 
secure an expression of preference from the remaining members of 
the teaching staff, and to recognize this preference, as far as possible 
in making assignments. In the committees for the elementary school, 
it is desirable that there be a representative from each of the grades. 
in which the subjects to be considered are taught. In the high school, 
the subjects taught will determine the committee assignments to a 
large extent. A few teachers from the elementary school also may be 
assigned to high-school committees, particularly those having to do 
with English, social studies, and mathematics. 

Provision for expert leadership. It is important that provision 
be made for expert leadership. Unless the superintendent or some 
member of the staff has made an extensive study of curriculum con- 
struction and other problems relating to the making of a course of 
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study, the services of some competent person from outside the system 
should be secured. Even if such an individual meets with the various 
committees only occasionally, his services are decidedly worth while. 
In addition to guiding the various committees in their work, he will 
provide a stimulus that usually cannot be secured if home talent is 
depended upon entirely. 

The task of the general committees. In addition to their func- 
tions of stimulating and guiding the work of the subject com- 
mittees, the members of the two general committees should assume 
the responsibility for the preparation of the first two sections of the 
course of study indicated on pages 4, 5. It will be helpful to have 
these sections prepared first and placed in the hands of the subject 
committees. ‘The general committees also should fulfil an editorial 
function with reference to the manuscripts submitted by the subject 
committees. 

The task of the subject committees. The tasks for the subject 
committees are implied in the description of a course of study given 
on pages 5-8. These tasks fall under three general headings: 

1. Formulation of detailed objectives including definite 
standards of attainment so far as possible. In case the textbook 
has not already been selected, the choice of a suitable text will 
form one of the responsibilities under this head. 

2. Suggestions with reference to learning exercises, partic- 
ularly in those subjects for which the text provides only a 
limited number. A subject committee should not attempt to 
formulate all of the learning exercises which a teacher is ex- 
pected to use, but should rather confine its efforts to pre- 
senting illustrative types of exercises and suggestions for devising 
them. 

3. Suggestions with reference to methods of teaching. A 
committee may render valuable service by suggesting means for 
securing motivation and procedures to be followed in evaluating 
pupil achievements. Illustrative sets of examination questions, 
and other exercises suitable for testing purposes are appropriate. 
Instructions in regard to the handling of written work also may 
be prepared. Adaptation of subject-matter and instruction to 
individual differences should not be over-looked. 

Executing the task of the committees. It is of course obvious 
that, in a brief pamphlet, detailed directions cannot be given for 
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executing the various tasks involved in the making of a course of 
study. The Bureau of Educational Research plans to issue a series 
of circulars dealing with the more important subjects of the curricu- 
lum. Those for arithmetic and reading will be ready for distribution 
early in the school year of 1925-26. The following general sugges- 
tions are offered: 

I. Each member of a committee, particularly the members 
of the general committees, should acquire a clear understanding 
of the purpose of public education. One or more books dealing 
with this topic should be studied carefully (see bibliography 
pages 18-21). 

II. All members of committees should seek to acquire a 
clear concept of the learning process and of the teaching process. 
The brief statements in the preceding pages are very general and 
should be supplemented by a careful study of such a book as 
Bagley and Keith, An Introduction to Teaching.’ 

III. Each member of a committee should seek to acquire 
a clear understanding of the nature and function of the outcomes 
of learning, particularly those resulting from instruction in the 
subject for which he is attempting to formulate a course of 
study. 

IV. The members of the committees should secure and ex- 
amine carefully a number of the better courses of study in order 
to become acquainted with the specifications that have been pre- 
pared in other school systems (see bibliography pages 21-35). 

V. In the case of those subjects for which standardized 
tests are available, the members of the committees should secure 
a statement of the standards that have been derived. It may not 
be advisable to incorporate these standards directly in the course 
of study, but with them as a basis, definite objectives may 
easily be formulated. 

VI. Each teacher should study at least one book on 
special methods for the purpose of securing information with 
reference to each of the three phases of the course of study. It 
is also helpful to consult textbooks other than the one used. 
However, the examination of a large number of textbooks will 
not usually be very profitable (see bibliography pages 21-35). 


“In connection with this topic read Bagley, William C. and Keith, John A. H. 


An Introduction to Teaching. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. 400 Dp. 
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VII. If the facilities permit and if there is time for the 
work, it will be helpful to read some of the accounts of scientific 
curriculum construction. However, as we have previously indi- 
cated, the amount of immediate assistance offered by such 
sources will not usually be very great. 


Writing a course of study. Care should be exercised in writing 
a course of study. All statements should be made sufficiently precise 
and complete that a teacher will experience no difficulty in under- 
standing the specifications and directions relative to her work. Since 
the members of the committees will become-very familiar with the 
section of the course of study which they are preparing, they are 
likely to make statements that are too abbreviated to be easily 
understood or even to omit entire statements that are essential to a 
clear understanding. A course of study will influence the work of a 
school system only as it is understood by the teachers and its 
effectiveness is conditioned by the clearness and forcefulness of the 
writing."+ 


Come suggestions relative to educational writing will be found in Bulletin 


No. 25. 


e i ional re- 
Mowror, Watter S., and Jounston, Nett Bomar. “Reporting educationa 
search,” University of Illinois Bulletin, Vols 225 No. 38, Bureau of Educational 
Research Bulletin No. 25. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1925. 64 p. 
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"Credit for compiling the following bibliography is given to M. E. Herriort, 
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